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GOOD WORDS.—XXXVII. 


Ministry in the Scciety of Friends is the result of a 
natural and healthful growth in those gifts which qual- 
ify one for service. 

FRANCES M. Rosinson. 








EVENING HYMN, 


Slowly by God’s hand unfurled, 


Down around the weary world 
Falls the darkness; oh, how still 
Is the working of thy will. 


Mighty Maker! Here am I,— 
Work in me as silently; 

Veil the day’s distracting sights, 
Show me heaven’s eternal lights. 


From the darkened sky come forth 
Countless stars, a wondrous birth! 
So may gleams of glory dart 

Through the dim abyss, my heart; 


Living worlds to view be brought 

In the boundless realms of thought, 
High and infinite desires, 

Burning like those upper fires. 


Holy truth, eternal right, 

Let them break upon my sight, 
Let them shine unclouded, still, 
And with light my being fill. 


Thou art there. Oh, let me know, 
Thou art here within me too; 

Be the perfect peace of God 
Here as there now shed abroad. 


May my soul.attunéd be 
To that perfect harmony, 
Which, beyond the power of sound, 
Fills the universe around. 


—William Henry Furness. 








ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 
MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


The Meeting of Ministers and Elders of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting of Friends held two sessions, one on 
Seventh-day, Ninth month 9th, at 10 a.m., and one 
on the following Fifth-day at 8.30 a. m., with about 
thirty in attendance. Among the visiting Friends 
were Henry W. Wilbur, a minister of New York 
Yearly Meeting; Elizabeth Lloyd, a minister of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, and Mary Ann Roberts, an 
elder of Indiana Yearly Meeting. There were sev- 
eral who testified that the presence of these visitors ° 
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was very acceptable. Henry W. Wilbur said that 
these meetings should be full of life, and that the ful- 
fillment of its functions depended upon the faithful- 
ness of the individual members. In connection with 
the answers to the queries Elizabeth Lloyd asked if it 
was possible for ministers and elders to live in “ fel- 
lowship ” with members of their meetings whom they 
seldom saw, and urged that as far as they were able 
they should take it upon themselves to visit in a spirit 
of friendship those who seldom or never come to 
meeting. 


MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


It begen raining Seventh-day night, and came 
down steadily all First-day morning and most of the 
afternoon. ‘This kept the outsiders away who usually 
attend in large numbers, but most of the members 
who live within six miles of the meeting house braved 
the unpleasant weather. Elizabeth Lloyd quoted a 
verse of Longfellow’s “ Rainy Day,” and reminded 
us that we cannot exist without the refreshing show- 
ers. She said that in the parable of the Prodigal Son 
Jesus made known to us the depth of God’s love, 
which is always held out to the sinner who repents 
and desires to receive it. It is also given in equal 
degree to those who lead godly and upright lives. 
This love is revealed to us in fullest measure in times 
of sorrow and suffering. 

Henry W. Wilbur admonished us in the words of 
the psalmist, “‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.” . He said that there 
are no accidents in nature, either in the material or 
the spiritual world, The value of the harvest de- 
pends upon the work given to the crop. In our lives 
there are always possibilities of spiritual growth, and 
our joys increase as growth goes on. If we learn to 
keep our hearts with all diligence we may go into the 
future with an unshaken confidence and an unfal- 
tering trust. 

The meeting on First-day afternoon was slightly 
larger than in the morning, and the midweek meet- 
ing on Fourth-day morning was larger than either. 
Henry W. Wilbur and Elizabeth Lloyd had messages 
in both of these meetings. Others who gave loving 
counsel were Abel Mills, Mary G. Smith, Nathan Ed- 
sall, Thomas and Mary Poulson. We were assured 
that all may have an experimental knowledge of God 
within us if we will place ourselves in proper condi- 
tion. Those who day by day obey the voice within 
and seek to do what is right will find the kingdom of 
heaven. It is a law of God that the worse shall give 
place to the better, but it takes time for the fir tree 
to crowd out the thorn. The men and women who 
help the world along are those who are willing to plow 
and sow for others to reap. 









































































































































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETINGS, 


The First-day School Association of the Yearly 
Meeting held two sessions, one on Seventh-day after- 
noon, and one on Third-day evening. Epistles were 
read from some of the other associations, and replies 
to these were prepared. Elizabeth Lloyd had been in- 
vited to give an address on “ Parental Responsibil- 
ity.” She emphasized the necessity for a religious 
atmosphere in the home, and said that if the parents 
keep near to the inner light the children will find it 
out. If their conservations are on high subjects the 
children will imbibe the good. The adult members of 
the meeting generally should attend the First-day 
School and do what they can to make it interesting. 
If there is only one child in attendance some one 
should be a teacher for that child while the adult class 
is going on, and efforts should be made to bring in 
other children. Children should be led to feel that it 
is a privilege to attend First-day school and meeting. 
In response to a question the following were suggest- 
ed as appropriate for general exercises: Giving indi- 
vidual texts or sentiments clearly and distinctly; con- 
cert recitations of Scripture passages and devotional 
poems; object lessons, chalk talks, select readings and 
recitations, lesson reviews; anything of general in- 
terest suited to the occasion. 


H. B. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The first fifteen minutes of each morning session 
was set apart as a time of devotion. On Second-day 
morning this took the form of a memorial service. 
The clerk, Clarence Mills, read the names of all the 
members who were known to have died during the 
year; an impressive silence followed, and then sev- 
eral bore testimony to the faithfulness of some of 
these in their life work, especially Joseph Hartley, of 
Iowa, and spoke feelingly of the loss sustained by the 
meeting. On the other mornings there were many 
who gave brief and helpful messages, either in their 
own words or in quotations from inspired writers. 

The attendance of representatives was good when 
we consider the long distances that separate the meet- 
ings. Letters were read from Edward and Elizabeth 
H. Coale, faithful attenders of the yearly meeting 
ever since its organization, both of whom were con- 
fined to their beds by sickness; the clerk was directed 
tc reply to these with assurance of the love and sym- 
pathy of the meeting. 

In accordance with the custom of the meeting a 
nominating committee, on which each monthly meet- 
ing was represented, was now appointed to serve for 
one year, it being the duty of this committee to nomi- 
nate members of all standing committees and other 
committees not appointed directly by the meeting. 
Much time is saved in this way, and the work of the 
meeting is much better distributed, care being taken 
not to put one person on several committees. 

After a cordial welcome liad been extended to the 
visiting Friends present three epistles were read. 
David Wilson and others spoke of the change of feel- 
ing that had taken place since the days of the separa- 
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tion, and the gradual coming together of the different 
branches of Friends. Henry W. Wilbur said that in 
his opinion the different branches are farther apart— 
or, rather, more unlike—as organizations than they 
ever were, but the members feel more kindly toward 
one another, and it is easier to co-operate in all good 
works and against the great evils of the day. 

In the afternoon the remaining epistles were read. 
Theodore P. Marsh rejoiced that these and those read 
in the morning gave evidence of applied Christianity. 
Henry W. Wilbur said it should be the mission of 
Friends to widen the opportunities for wisdom and 
make plainer the path to virtue. Friends as an ag- 
gregation of individuals must open the highways. He 
said that while workingmen distrust the churches and 
dislike their methods, they have the profoundest re- 
spect for the person of Jesus and the gospel which he 
preached. 

The meeting next entered upon the state of the 
There was a good deal of expression con- 
cerning attendance at meetings and ministry. 
Thomas Poulson said that one way to encourage a 
free gospel ministry is to attend meeting regularly. 
Abel Mills said that the neglect of meeting and the 
breaking of the Sabbath is the beginning of evil ways. 
Elizabeth Lloyd expressed her belief that if those 
who attend meetings regularly go in the right spirit 
their influence will lead others to attend. Henry W. 
Wilbur said that we lack a pastoral service and sug- 
gested that if overseers visited the members of the 
meeting it would be of much greater benefit than 
their perfunctory answering of the queries. 

On Third-day the remaining queries were consid- 
ered, and the answers showed the Society to be in a 
healthy condition so far as the conduct of its members 
is concerned. Abel Mills thought that if greater ef- 
forts were made places might be found where meet- 
ings could be established. 

The statistical report showed a total membership 
of 973, at least one-fourth of whom are non-resident. 
Many families were reported of which but one parent 
is amember. It was urged that in these cases efforts 
be made to bring the other parent and the children 
into membership. M. Louisa Bumgarner quoted a 
young Friend who was asked by a member of another 
religious organization what Friends did to get new 
members, and replied that they did not do anything 
so far as she knew. 

Henry W. Wilbur said that was about correct, but 
that it was time a change was made. He believes that 
there are plenty of people who would like to join 
Friends, and plenty of places where meetings could 
be started if we made our methods and our testi- 
monies known. 

A committee reported that $39.35 had been ex- 
pended in paying in whole or in part for subscriptions 
to Friends’ papers. Much interest was shown in the 
report of the Joint Committee for Work among Iso- 
lated Friends, and a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a letter to be sent to the isolated members of IIli- 
nois Yearly Meeting. The advisability of a change in 
the manner of answering the queries was brought be- 
fore the meeting, and a committee was appointed to 
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take the matter under consideration and report next 
year. : 

On Fourth-day a committee reported concerning a 
proposed change of discipline. Nebraska Half-Yearly 
Meeting had asked that isolated members from whom 
no response to letters of inquiry had been received for 
five years might be released from membership. The 
committee, while expressing sympathy with the con- 
cern, felt that it was not best to make the proposed 
change. Isolated members who are known to be of- 
fenders can be dealt with in the usual way. 

Theodore P. Marsh and Mary G. Smith were ap- 
pointed delegates to the Temperance Conference of 
Christians to be held in Washington next spring, with 
authority to choose their own alternates. T. P. Marsh 
gave an interesting report of the Peace Conference 
in Boston, which he had received from Charles W. 
Mills, who was present at several sessions. 

The report on Philanthropic Work showed that the 
large committee had been active both individually and 
collectively, the members working with other organi- 
zations in sections where Friends are few. It em- 
braced the following subjects, and each line of work 
was reported by the superintendent of that depart- 
ment: Literature and Social Purity, Indian Affairs, 
Temperance, Educational Interests and Equal Rights, 
Peace and Arbitration, Prison Reform, and Lotteries, 
Gambling and Kindred Vices. 

The temperance reports stated that Mayor Dunne 
had done more to clean up Chicago in three months 
than other mayors had done in years. Martha 
M. Wilson told of the good done by the juvenile court 
in Peoria. Mary G. Smith said that all so-called re- 
form schools do not reform, but there are two in Chi- 
cago that are a success. 


On Fifth-day a brief message of fraternal greeting, 
which had been carefully prepared, was directed to be 
sent to London Yearly Meeting. On the recommen- 
dation of the Representative Committee a message 
was sent to President Roosevelt, commending him for 
his part in bringing about peace between Russia and 
Japan. A leaflet on peace, prepared by'a committee, 
was read, approved,.and five thousand copies directed 
to be printed for free distribution. 


The latter part of the morning was given over to 
Henry W. Wilbur, who conducted a discussion on the 
advancement of Friends’ principles. Nine members 
of Illinois Yearly Meeting spoke on three questions 
that had been assigned. One said that short readings 
from the Bible and other sources had been tried in 
their meeting, and the members had found that it 
helped them to center their thoughts and often led 
to vocal expression. Another meeting was reported 
as having tried this plan without avail, as the attend- 
ance grew smaller and smaller. There was a general 
concurrence in the opinion that meeting houses should 
be open for any purpose that would benefit the com- 
munity. Those who spoke on the third question were 
united in thinking that a regular interchange of visits 
between distant meetings would be a source of 
strength. 


The treasurer reported an expenditure during the’ 
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year of $501.12, and a balance on hand of $437.07. 
Ii was directed that $500 be raised for the ensuing 
year. William L. Mills was reappointed treasurer; 
Clarence Mills and Florence A. Given were reap- 
pointed clerks. 

The dining hall committee reported that they had 
furnished 502 meals, with an expenditure of $85.73. 
Dinners only were furnished in the dining hall; 
other meals were eaten in the hospitable homes of 
Friends of the neighborhood. 

During the closing hour of the meeting there were 
many messages that bore evidence of divine author- 
ity. Henry W. Wilbur and other visiting Friends 
spoke of the manifestations of life in the meeting, the 
large proportion of members who took part in the pro- 
ceedings, the system and dispatch with which the 
business was conducted, and the fullness and clear- 
ness of the clerk’s minutes. The meeting concluded 
under the feeeling that God was present in the midst, 
and that he would continue to be a source of strength 
to all who kept near to him. 


PARENTS MEETING AND CHILDREN’S MEETING. 


On Fourth-day at one o’clock there was a parents’ 
meeting on the subject of “ Social Purity.” Henry 
W. Wilbur spoke in answer to the question, “‘ Why is 
there a double standard of morals?” He said this 
double standard had its beginning in the idea that 
women were inferior to men, and continued to exist 
now that we had gone to the other extreme and ex- 
alted women above men. The best way to correct 
it is by setting the example of purity in our own lives 
and expecting pure lives of others. We are responsi- 
ble for what we suggest. Adults should never sug- 
gest wrong thoughts to the young. What he said was 
emphasized by Dr. and Mary Overman. 

“ What religious instruction should be given dur- 
ing the period of adolescence ?” was assigned to Eliza- 
beth Lloyd. She said there should be no emotional 
excitement during this period. The life of Jesus 
should now be presented in all its beauty and 
strength, and biographies should be read of men 
and women who had done things to make the world 
better. During this period high ideals should be 
formed. Emma Barnaby said that during adolescence 
special care should be given to proper exercise, rest, 
poise, clothing and food. 

On Fourth-day evening a meeting was held in 
which the children of the neighborhood oceupied the 
front seats. Informal talks were given by Henry W. 
Wilbur, Elizabeth Lloyd and Griffith Coale, and a 
recitation by Josephine T. Hollingsworth. The chil- 
dren were shown by appropriate stories the value of 
cultivating the seeing eye, the hearing ear, the help- 
ing hand and the kindly tongue. E. L. 


If we are to have denominational schools they must 
be on the whole as good as other schools, and in some 
special respects better. The highest aim of our de- 
nominational schools is spiritual culture. Denomina- 
tional schools must be loyal to the church that sup- 

’ . Oo 
ports them.—Hdwin D. Starbuck. 

























































































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ IN 


THE PEACE DELEGATES.—IL. 


At one o'clock on the 29th of Eighth month we 
were taking our mid-day meal at Hotel des Flandrés, 
in Antwerp, while our friends at the Penington, New 
York city, were being served to breakfast, ‘the differ- 
ence in time being 5 hours and 10 minutes. 

A letter mailed to you at Dover gave account of 
our very comfortable voyage across the Atlantic. The 
S. S. Kroonland is deservedly popular with those who 
frequently make the journey to foreign lands. Be- 
cause of low tide we were anchored in the Scheldt 
from four o’clock p.m., Second-day, the 28th, until 
nine the following morning. As we entered the river 
from the North Sea we were betweeen Holland and 
Belgium. Very soon, however, Belgium was on both 
sides of us. The Scheldt is called the “ greyest of 
grey rivers.” Clouds, rain and cold winds somewhat 
marred the pleasure of the river sail of 45 miles to 
Antwerp. We could not remain continuously on 
deck, but had glimpses now and then of the little vil- 
lages, the windmills, flocks of sheep huddled together, 
with she ‘pherd near by under an umbrella or behind a 
haystack with his dog, seeking shelter from cold, wind 
and rain. After spending nine days with the great 
ocean everywhere about one, the delight of a sail be- 
tween green shores, where all is strange and new, 
must be experienced to be understood. There is an 
indescribable charm about it all. The little red- 
roofed farmhouses, the gardens and orchards, the 
plantations of Scotch fir trees, with clumps of birch 
and oak trees in the distance, the church steeples, etc., 
make a continuous panorama of exceeding interest. 

We easily passed the custom officer’s inspection 
after landing and were brought by omnibus to the 
Hotel des Flandrés, which had been highly recom- 
mended to us by fellow travelers. The two rainy 
days which followed gave opportunity for rest, and 
from the fine large windows of our room (second floor 
tront) we see life in Antwerp without the weariness 
which accompanies “ sight-seeing.” Place Verte, 
upon which our hotel fronts, is a square dotted with 
trees. A broad brick pavement crosses from each cor- 
ner, and a narrow stone walk surrounds it. A great 
variety of beautiful cut flowers and potted plants, 
similar to our own, are sold from stands in front of 
us from early morning until noon. Near the center 
of the square is a statue of Rubens and a beautiful 
bandstand of carved stone. Antwerpians, it is said, 
dearly love music, and the musical classics may be 
heard almost every evening from a band of fifty or 
more musicians whom the government supports. 


Among the interesting things we see are the two- 
wheeled carts drawn by dogs, sometimes one, but 
from two to six are quite generally used. In some in- 
stances they are evidently well-cared for, but now and 
then they show the overworked and underfed condi- 
tion of some of our horses in America. 

Women and girls share with men and boys in the 
duties of outdoor life. They assist in street cleaning 
(and streets are beautifully clean); they drive dogs or 
horses, and even take the place of these in drawing 
the cart or wagon. We have seen wagons drawn by a 
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pair of women—apparently of the same age—with- 
out hats (as are all of this class) whether in rain or 
sunshine, hair combed to give a round ball effect in 
the center of roll from off the forehead, each with a 
black shaw] about her shoulders and wearing an apron 
made of sacking. The man who is at the pole in the 
rear of the wagon may share equally with his team in 
moving the vehicle, but he appears to have the easier 
position. The load is pulled by ropes which the 
women throw over the right shoulder, while the use 
of dogs by bakers’ boys, milk and grocery dealers, is 
very common. There are many enormous Belgian 
Flemish and Norman Percheron horses used to heavy 
vehicles. In the midst of all of these novel scenes we 
see automobiles, bicycles, and the electric trains are 
running in every direction over the city. 

We have visited the noted cathedral (N otre Dame), 
which is near the hotel and can be seen from our win- 
dows. It contains famous pictures by Rubens. In 
the great tower there are sixty-five bells. The ring- 
ing of chimes is heard throughout the day and night. 
We are told that there is another large bell, which 
needs sixteen bell ringers, but it is only heard five or 
six times a year. In the Antwerp Museum (the 
Palais des Beaux Arts s) are many of Rubens’ paint- 
ings. This is the home town of Rubens. Here still 
stands the house of his parents. There are some por- 
tions of the house he himself built, and at the Church 
of St. Jacques is his tomb. The museum has twenty- 
two picture galleries, and contains upwards of one 
thousand important pictures. 

We are in good health, enjoying our stay in Ant- 
werp and rejoicing over the result of the Peace Con- 
ference in America, our native land. a x Ss 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ENGLISH FRIENDS. 
[From The Friend (London) for Ninth month 8th.] 


The Summer School assembled at Street [Somer- 
setshire, England], on Thursday, August 24th, when 
the untried west at once proved itself no less kindly a 
host than the north and the midlands have already 


shown themselves. From the first, the kindness of 
Friends has been ungrudging and unwearied. Not 
only have they thrown open the meeting house and 
arranged the necessary outside lecture rooms, but 
every Friend’s house seems to be given over for the 
time being to the good of the School. The long vil- 
lage street is the rendezvous and parade, and from 
every house emerge the eager students, note books in 
hand. Friends from a distance come in by bicycle and 
motor car, until the numbers swell to the total of some 
210 in the spacious Crispin Hall for the first lecture 
in the day. 
HOW SHALL WE THINK OF CHRIST? 


The first four morning lectures were given by Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones, whom many already know, and fol- 
low in thought the more earnestly. Each one of the 
four or five lectures or addresses that he has given de- 
serves the whole of the space allotted to this report, 
but selection most naturally falls on his contribution 
to the study of Christ, his personality, as historically 
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and inwardly revealed, his life-giving power as the 
Bread, and his work as the Atoner of men and God. 
How shall we think of Christ? This has been the 
great question before us. Our difficulties mostly 
come through the constant tendency we have to think 
of God and man as isolated in their natures one from 
the other; once acknowledge the essential link be- 
tween the two and their conjunct character, and we 
shall begin to find our difficulties disappearing and our 
doubts resolved. ‘ God is not a foreign Creator who 
moulded us out of clay and then left us. He is part 
of our fibre, working in us till we slough off ‘ the ape 
and tiger.’ It is necessary that if God is to be a 
God to us he must reveal himself in human terms, in 
human personality, first in the great souls of every 
age who have been God’s focus points, but in the full- 
ness of time in Christ, the type and goal of the hu- 
man race, ‘ God humanly revealed.” “Only a person 
can reveal the personal quality of Love.” But if 
Christ is the human manifestation of God, then we 
should expect it to continue. Chirist’s life was no fin- 
ished event. God still goes on revealing himself di- 
rectly in humanity, and this revelation is the inward 
Christ. The Christ-life multiplies itself. He is the 
first-born among many brethren. Thus the revela- 
tion of God goes on. 

How are we to know Christ inwardly? He 
himself makes it so simple for us that unless we too 
are simple we may miss the sweetness. “I am the 
sread of Life,” he says, and the water too; just what 
we must have to live upon. Hunger is world-wide, 
even the spiritual hunger. Of old the Psalmist eried, 
* As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so pant- 
eth my soul,” and Plato and Augustine echo him: 
“We shall never be satisfied unless God himself 
comes or sends a God-man to teach us ”’; “ Our hearts 
are restless till they rest in Thee.” 

THE DAILY BREAD OF OUR SPIRITS. 

Religion is a necessity, not a luxury, and Christ’s 
religion is the elemental food of the soul, for he 
teaches the way to love. Without love we starve. He 
melts our hearts as-he melted the heart of the out- 
cast Woman at his feet. He makes God real, he feeds 
us with the bread of life. And having fed us, he 
turns to us as he turned with his mighty faith to those 
rough fishermen and tax gatherers and says, “ You are 
the salt of the earth; you are to sweeten other human 
lives.” “ You are to illumine also, you are to be a 
light.” But for this we must be willing to be con- 
sumed, we must be willing to share the travail of our 
Lord if we are to enter into his joy, the joy of mak- 
ing sons and daughters for the Father. We feed on 
him that we in our turn may be consumed. To us 
Christ is no abstraction, but a living experience. 


THE ATONEMENT. 

How is he the atoner? To answer this we must 
again move out of the realm of dogma and keep close- 
ly within the realm of human experience. And we 
must do so with bare, hushed feet, for this is a holy 


realm. The doctrines of the Atonement have been 


colored by paganism and primitive ideas of sacrifice, 
and the propitiation of an angry God. They begin 


with sin, as something apart from us, an ancestral 
event; we must begin with acknowledging it to be a 
fact of personal experience. It is a conscious devia- 
tion from a standard. We hear a voice, but we say 
“No” to its call. Sin is not a debt to be paid, but it 
is a condition that must be altered. It not only drags 
the sinner down, but it veils from him the face of 
God. He thinks the God whom he has wronged must 
feel wronged. He invents sacrifices to propitiate him, 
and his priests take advantage of his remorse. How 
does Jesus meet this situation of the sinner and his 
God. He will have none of the angry God; he re- 
verses the entire pagan attitude. In place of the sov- 
ereign demanding justice, he reveals God as the 
Father, the Infinite Lover. If we cannot accept this 
thought we must give up the parable of the prodigal 
son. But because God is the loving Father, it does 
not follow he is lenient towards sin. Just because he 
loves, he is concerned for the character of his sinful 
children, and will make a hell if necessary. Another 
thing also Love will do. It will share the suffering 
of the one beloved. God has undertaken to write his 
name on our foreheads. Will that cost nothing? The 
cross is the answer. Such in briefest outline is Rufus 
Jones’s answer to the question, “ How shall we think 
of Christ ?” 
ESSENTIALS OF QUAKERISM. 

From Edward Grubb we had an answer to the ques- 
tion, How shall we think of Quakerism? His subject 
was “* Mission Work and the Quaker’s Message,”’ and 
the essentials of Quakerism were summed up in four 
telling expressions: 1. Universal and saving light; 2. 
Christ revealed inwardly to the individual; 3. The 
life of obedience and brotherhood; 4. Experience of 
personal guidance. It is only the true “ possessors of 
the truth ” who are to-day practicing these doctrines, 
who dare to believe and proclaim them. The mission- 
ary impulse is once more strong within us, as a body, 
and shall we give to others anything less than we 
have found for ourselves, a gospel not handed down 
trom the first Quakers, or even from the first Chris- 
tians, but a direct personal revelation and experience ? 
How can we work for the saving of souls without the 
message of salvation—Christ within; and what is that 
but Quakerism? We are made to feel that failure 
was to be buried by the dead past; that the lessons of 
failure are ours; the present is ours; that there can be 
no separation between the message and its proclama- 
tion, and that “‘ we cannot give that message unless 
we understand it, unless we believe it, unless we trust 
it.” 

Robert S. Franks’s course consisted of four lectures 
on “ Old Testament Religion.” It was a difficult task 
to confine his subject to so small a space... . We 
might, he said, consider the Old Testament religion 
as the “ matrix ” out of which the “ jewel,” the more 
spiritual religion, afterwards came forth. 


— 


THE PHILANTHROPIC FIELD. 

In the first of his four lectures B. Kirkman Gray 
dealt with the “ Philanthropic Field.” . . . The lee- 
turer made a distinction between the field of the phil- 
anthropist and that of the State as a whole. 


——— ———— 


es 
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The second lecture dealt with “ Philanthropic Sen- 
timent,”’ which the lecturer phrased thus: “ Here is a 
distress, something must be done.” He then went on 
to point out that it is not enough simply to find out 
that “something must be done,” but that philanthro- 
pists must consider very carefully “ what must be 
done,” before they can act in the way best calculated 
to check the distress. On careful examination it 
would be found that the evils causing distress are 
often so large and far-reaching that philanthropists 
could not properly cope with them, and then the 
State—i.e., society, acting in its corporate capacity, 
should step in, as it has done in many instances. The 
State is strong where philanthropy is weak, viz.: in 
power and wealth; but the State is weak where phil- 
anthropy is strong, viz.: in enthusiasm and generous 
impulse. 

The third lecture dealt with what philanthropists 
ean do. They can influence character, while the State 
cannot, but their chief work is to inquire into the dis- 
tress of a town and find out what steps ought to be 
taken to do away with, or at any rate to ameliorate 
the distress, and to force the necessity of action upon 
the municipality. There is also room for philanthro- 
pists to co-operate with the elected authorities in such 
matters. 

In the concluding lecture some false doctrines were 
exposed. The doctrine of family responsibility was 
shown to be false, if pushed too far, because it is based 
on the assumption that each family is a self-sufficing 
unit. It is not; it is very greatly influenced by and 
bound up with very many other families; society it- 
self is the smallest self-sufficing unit. Again, it was 
shown that although poverty is sometimes the result 
of bad character, it is usually the cause; it is the poor 
and miserable surroundings that degrade the charac- 
ter of the poor. The lecturer then reminded us how 
our method of judging the prosperity of a nation used 
to be (1) by power, (2) by wealth, (3) by trade; but 
that now people are dimly beginning to realize that 
the true prosperity of the State depends on the way 
in which it provides health and good surroundings for 
its citizens. The point that the lecturer wished most 
of all to impress was that the cure of these evils 
should be recognized as a civic duty, and that the duty 
of philanthropy is to bring about a higher and philan- 
thropic conception of citizenship. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


The last public function of Rufus M. Jones in the 
lecture room was to introduce Dr. Arthur McGiffert, 
of New York. The subject of his four lectures was 
“ Christian Thought in the Apostolic and Post-Apos- 
tolie Age,” and their content proved to be a masterly 
survey of the history of the progress of successive 
ideas of Christ up to the end of the second century. 


THE OLDEST GOSPEL. 

Herbert G. Wood, M.A., of Woodbrooke, gave 
three lectures on the Gospel of Mark; the first was de- 
voted to a general description of the gospel, and a 
comparison of it with Matthew and Luke, in order to 
bring wut the greater abruptness and vividness of 
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Mark’s narrative. The four stages into which the 
book may be divided were also given, with the accom- 
paniment of terse notes indicating the dominant fea- 
tures of each. Stage I., Mark 1: 14 to 3: 6, describes 
life in Galilee, with a specimen day in Capernaum. 
Five miracles arouse popular enthusiasm, and five 
teachings call forth the opposition of the Pharisees. 
In Stage II., Mark 3: 7 to 7: 23, we read of the mis- 
sion of the Twelve, and of the first use of parables by 
Christ, in order to induce deep thought among his 
hearers. The wave of his first popularity had already 
begun to subside, and Stage III., Mark 7: 24 to 10: 
31, tells a story of retirement and exile, while the 
Twelve are being “trained in the shadow of the 
cross.” In Stage IV., Mark 10: 32 to end, Jesus 
openly proclaims his Messiahship, and comes into con- 
flict with the Sadducees and high priestly party. 

The second lecture dealt with Mark’s idea of the 
teaching of Jesus. In the third, the portrait of Jesus 
as depicted by Mark was carefully treated. In these 
the lecturer gave a clearly-presented harmony of 
widely-collected material; they proved a valuable 
stimulus to Bible study, and showed the benefit of the 
strictest criticism, the tendency of which is to bring 
out in prominence the central figure, and to confirm 
our faith that 

“Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in Thee I find.” 

At the close of the last lecture Joan Fry thanked 
Street Friends for what they had done. The gener- 
ous Somerset motto, “ And yours, my friend,” had 
been lived out. As a token of gratitude, a copy of 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible was presented. 
Helen Bright Clark, John Morland and others re- 
sponded. Although some of our hosts were men- 
tioned by name, the feeling of the School as a whole 
went deeper than this, and extended to the entire 
community of Street Friends, whose work and love 
we cannot gauge, but only recognize with gratitude 
and affection, whilst as individuals we each carry our 
separate debts. 


NEED FOR SILENCE. 


In this age, in which the ery of the world and the 
call of duty ring like a telephone in every house, it is 
well to remember that the end of life is not in always 
running to a telephone because there is a good cause 
at the other end of it. There may be dissipation in 
good works just as in any other way, and people so 
deplete themselves by doing good works that they 
cease to have any spiritual power to give out or any 
freshness or vitality to diffuse. We must keep a zone 
of silence about our lives. Every one of us needs an 
hour or two every day by ourselves. We need de- 
tachment from men, seclusion from the world. The 
great things come out of silence, not out of noise; and 
in this tumultuous age, with the clang of the cable 
ear and the ringing of the telephone continually in 
our ears, we must hedge ourselves around with a zone 
of silence or every bit of spiritual power, of religion, 
of energy and of divination of the Prophet will go 
out of us.—The Outlook. 
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HOW SHALL THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SERVE THE CHURCH? 


[Editorial in The American Friend for Eighth month 17th, 
1905.) 


In a general way our educational institutions serve 
the church every time they send out from their walls 
a young man or woman, trained in mind and heart 
to be an illuminating Christian citizen. But it is the 
object of this paper to consider how our schools and 
colleges may minister to the life and work of the 
church in more definite ways. We have an array of 
educational institutions which cannot be matched or 
paralleled by any other religious denomination of our 
size in America. And yet when we want a man for 
any important position in the church we have to go 
begging for him. Our institutions have not discov- 
ered how to turn their product into the avenues of 
the church, and our membership is behind almost any 
other in the country in their grasp of present-day 
movements. Our harvest of first-class Bible teachers 
is simply pitiful, and does not show that our schools 
und colleges have learned the art of cultivating that 
crop. We have fewer ministers who can give a large, 
sustained and illuminating spiritual message, in vital 
present-day language, than any other denomination 
of corresponding membership. These are not pleas- 
ant things to say, but the worst thing about them is 
that they are true. From the point of view of the 
larger life and efficiency of the church, it cannot be 
said that our institutions have done what they ought 
to have done. They have not kept their special mis- 
sion clear enough in view. An institution owned and 
managed by a religious denomination ought to differ 
in a marked degree from a public institution owned 
and managed by the State. Its distinctive mission is 
to turn its product into the channels of spiritual life. 
Nobody wants it to make bigoted sectarians. They 
are useless furniture. But we do want it to train men 
and women for all the fields of Christian activity 
which are bound up with the life of the church. It 
is not much use to discuss “ the problem of methods ” 
until our institutions realize that they have a special 
religious mission. The problem of problems is to get 
them to see that their very ground for existence— 
their raison d’etre—is to equip their students for lives 
of Christian service, to put them into relations with 
the great spiritual forces of the times. 

The first method toward this end is the organiza- 
tion of an efficient course of continuous Bible study 
in. every one of our schools and colleges. Our treat- 
ment of the Bible is something astonishing. We 
teach every other literature better than we do the 
literature which for centuries has been called, in all 
lands, “ the Book.” It ought to be put into the hands 
of the best teacher in the institution, with courses 
graded all the way up to fit all the ages of the pupils 
and students. It should be made a fresh and interest- 
ing course, drawing upon the most recent knowledge 
of Bible history and world history, and employing the 
best methods of teaching that have so far been dis- 
covered. Every graduate from a Friends’ institution 
should be at least as much a master of the Bible as 
of algebra or Latin. We cannot count on the home 
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or the Sunday School to teach the Scriptures in any 


continuous and formative way, and our schools and 
colleges must do it. This work is already begun, but 
it needs a very great expansion in quantity, and a 
great increase in quality. 

Secondly, in all institutions, where it is possible, 
there should be some definite work done to teach the 
history of Christian thought. There are many ideas 
afloat to-day, and there is much popular teaching of a 
dangerous sort, which would have no place or influ- 
ence if our members were familiar with the spiritual 
struggles of the Christian centuries. Few things 
are more steadying to a church than a good basis 
of historical knowledge, and the schools and colleges 
are the places where such a basis ought to be sup- 
plied. This work should not be compulsory, but it 
should be provided for all who would take it, and it 
should be interesting and attractive. Such a course 
of study as is here suggested should include a special 
study of our own denominational history and the prin- 
ciples of truth of which we are the exponents. It 
should be taught in its true setting as a part of the 
great movement of Protestant Christianity. 

Thirdly, there is need of more emphasis on social 
problems than is given in our institutions. In the 
colleges the courses in economies and ethics touch 
upon some features of present-day social questions, 
such as the slums, saloons, corruption in polities, sen- 
sational newspapers, the social work of the church, 
missionary problems, and many more, but most of 
our young men and women are pretty nearly ignorant 
of such things, and they do not discover until much 
later what the actual duties of a citizen and a Chris- 
tian are. Perhaps not much can be done systemati- 
cally in this line in the schools, but a good deal more 
can be done and should be done in the colleges. Chris- 
tian problems every year are going to be more and 
more social problems and less and less problems of 
abstract theology, and the denominational college 
ought to equip its students for social service. 

Fourthly. Every college, and, if possible, every 
school, ought to have within it, as a part of it, a 
religious meeting which will be a standing exhibition 
of what a meeting for worship should be. Some of 
the meetings in our institutions in the past made re- 
ligion thoroughly unlovely, unattractive and a thing 
to be escaped. That blunder must never be made 
again. The religious meeting should be a beautiful 
and satisfying hour when the deepest needs of the 
soul are met, and through the meeting should come 
such interpretations of Christianity as would lead our 
young people into a genuine appreciation of it, and 
into a desire to share in extending its blessings. 





“No death, perhaps, is untimely, if we knew all. 
Some lives are longer, some shorter, but all lives end 
at the hour, not before.- Some spirits light upon the 
planet only to spring away again. Some stay a few 
months, some a few years—some wait to learn the 
earliest lessons in the alphabet of Providence—others 
must go into the high mysteries of experience, and 
spend a generation or two in care, duty, toil, sorrow.” 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


CHANGING THE DISCIPLINE. 

Ovr Discipline has to do with two distinct kinds 
of rules, viz.: rules of procedure to direct the orderly 
and dignified transactions of business, and to articu- 
late the individual meetings into a compact and uni- 
fied organization; and secondly, rules of conduct which 
ceal with the uprightness of the members. For un- 
der the broad term rules may be listed queries and 
advices, as well as more strictly formulated laws of 
regulation. This book of discipline was not originally 
a definite creation, but the result of evolution, by 
which the rules of order and Christian conduct were 
developed out of the experienced needs of the primi- 
tive society. The great care with which they were 
framed, the wisdom, moderation and searching con- 
cern which characterizes the book of discipline, help 
to fortify conservative minds with the feeling that 
changes cannot improve the book, and that safety and 
protection to the distinctive features of the Society 
of Friends demand that its integrity be not impaired 
by frequent revision. 

This view, if safe, is, in the final analysis, inconsist- 
ent with the needs of a living body; for growth im- 
plies change. It is distinctively unfriendly to limit 
growth by a written code of any kind. The new 
duties and the manner of meeting them, which new 
occasions teach, should rather dictate such written 
rules as seem necessary. The fear that a change in 
the letter will undermine the faith of our fathers is 
the fear to trust the power of its spirit to lead us in 
right paths. If our rules are needlessly multiplied, 
if they are complicated or have outgrown their use- 
fulness in any particular, then ought fewer, simpler 
direct rules to take their places. The rules of disci- 
pline should be the servants of the body, not its mas- 
ters. 

Yet oftentimes we are swept along by the restless 
spirit of our age, and think that changes in the letter 
would help us, when what we really need is a regen- 
eration of the spirit of Quakerism. Some of the 
changes proposed would really make little difference 
to us if effected. Our need of change often belongs 
more to our application of discipline than to the dis- 
cipline itself. Such notably is the case in the matter 
of birthright membership. We know that this pro- 
vision of the Society is not vielding the quality and 
quantity of good results that it ought. Many Friends 
feel that its abolition would help us. We think that 
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a better application and more intelligent use of this 
disciplinary provision are needed, rather than any 
change in the custom of adding certain names to our 
lists by birthright. 

The present general agitation as to the manner of 
answering the queries reveals a felt need of change 
somewhere. It may be that disciplinary change will 
help. If this does not result, the free discussion of the 
matter, and a square facing of the situation that the 
present manner of answering the queries pertaining 
to conduct is not productive of satisfactory interest 
and concern on the part of the membership, may lead 
us toward a better application of discipline as it is. 

The general proposition that change is in itself 
either good or bad, we ought to put far from us. If 
change in the formulation of rules or the order of ap- 
plying them seems likely to add to the vital interest 
and usefulness of our body, let us change. If new 
rules and cautions are needed to guard our member- 
ship amidst the increasing complexity of modern life, 
let us add to our written code. But let us keep free 
from the spirit of criticism toward the rules we have 
only half-heartedly applied, and the tendency to hope 
from change of form what only can result from a 
general determination on the part of our membership 
to make Quakerism a vital and potent factor in the 
ecnidance of their own and other lives. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Before sailing from Yokohama for San Francisco, 
on the 17th, Secretary Taft said he thought that re- 
ports of the Japanese anti-peace demonstrations had 
been greatly exaggerated in America. He and his 
party have traveled all through Japan and had found 
no trace of anti-foreign feeling. While prominent 
Americans had been involved in a Tokio mob, he 
thought that it was because the party was caught in 
the mob, and not because the persons were Ameri- 
eans. Other churches besides American churches had 
been burned. There was a special reason in each 


ease, but no general anti-foreign feeling was respon- 
sible. 


Suggestions toward the ending of wars were con- 
tained in a letter of W. J. Bryan to President Roose- 


velt, made public on the 15th. He says: 


Why not ask Congress for authority to submit all interna- 
tional questions (when agreement cannot be reached by parties 
interested) to an impartial board for investigation and report? 
Investigation will in nearly every case remove the cause of 
complaint and reconcile the parties. Questions which a nation 
might be unwilling to submit to arbitration in advance could 
be settled by investigation by an impartial international board. 

It was a glorious thing to end the war between the Russians 
and the Japanese, but it would have been more glorious to have 
prevented the war and saved the frightful loss of life. The 
moral prestige which our nation now enjoys would in all proba- 
bility enable it to lead a successful peace movement. The con- 
gratulations which you have received from the hands of Euro- 
pean Governments strengthen the chances of success. If the 
leading nations of the world would enter into an agreement to 
join in the creation of such a board and pledge themselves to 
submit all disputes to the board for investigation before declar- 
ing war, the danger of war would be reduced to a minimum. 

Few men have had it in their power to do so much for hu- 
manity. Will you improve the opportunity? 
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It is authoritatively stated that the Czar of Russia 
will take the initiative in convoking the second peace 
conference at The Hague. It has been the earnest 
purpose of President Roosevelt to bring about such a 
conference by every means in his power. Respond- 
ing to the action of the Congress of Peace last fall, 
he sent a note to the Powers, in line with the sugges- 
tion that another peace conference be held, and re- 
ceived assurances from all the Powers addressed that 
the proposal met with their approval. That the Czar 
should now take the initiative is entirely in harmony 
with the President’s wish. Peace lovers could desire 
no better sequel to the recent war than this. 


For a short period it looked as though there might 
be war between Norway and Sweden. ‘The people of 
both countries were greatly excited and warlike prep- 
arations were made. But reliable information has 
reached the Department of State in Washington that 
the two nations are soon expected to reach an amica- 
ble settlement and adjust their differences in a peace- 
ful way. The pressure of public opinion has caused 
both parties to make concessions rather than resort 
to arms. 


Citizens of Philadelphia are again giving evidence 
of their determination to secure honest government. 
Three large mass meetings were held on Seventh-day 
night, showing that the people have not forgotten 
during the quietude of the summer months. They 
are ready to stand by Mayor Weaver in his determi- 
nation to help them bring about this fall “‘ the over- 
whelming defeat of the Organization.” On Second- 
day night delegates were elected in over one thou- 
sand divisions to attend the City Party County Con- 
vention in the Academy of Musie on Fourth-day 
morning for the purpose of making nominations. 

The revelations before New York’s special legisla- 
tive committee, of the contributions made by the New 
York Life Insurance Company to the National Re- 
publican Campaign Committee during and since the 
first McKinley campaign, show the necessity for leg- 
islation that will require a public statement of all 
moneys received and expended by such committees. 
It is easy for members of corporations to quiet their 
consciences by the thought that such contributions 
are justified whenever they feel that the stability of 
their business depends upon the success of a political 
party. As individuals, members of corporations have 
an undoubted right to make contributions for politi- 
eal purposes; but it is just as undoubtedly wrong for 
them to use in this way money intrusted to them for 
investment, and such use should be made a criminal 
offence. 


The social settlements of New York city are turn- 
ing their attention especially to the making of good 
citizens among the immigrants of the Italian quar- 


ter. Efforts are made with encouraging success to | 


bring ‘to bear the influence of the settlement as.an 
zntidote to the criminal instincts of some of these hot- 


headed foreigners, who form a large percentage of 
the prisoners in the police courts. The workers are 
trying to wean the young men away from the saloons 
and to get them in the way of adopting arbitration 
instead of stilettos in settling disputes. 


Two important book concerns in Philadelphia, the 
Baptist and the Presbyterian, are soon to remove to 
less expensive quarters. The Presbyterian Book 
Store, in the Witherspoon Building, is to be moved 
from the first floor rooms fronting on Walnut Street 
to rooms on the second floor. The stock, also, is to be 
eut down. The Crozer Building, on Chestnut Street, 
has been sold and the book store now opening on the 
street is to be removed to less expensive quarters. 
The reason given in each ease is that it is useless for 
the denominational book store to try to compete with 
the department stores. 


As special envoy from the Pope to the Emperor of 
Japan, Bishop W. H. O’Connell, of Portland, Me., 
has been selected. Catholicism in Japan, it is said, 
has been looked upon as French, which is not caleu- 
ixted to make it popular with those Japanese who are 
sufficiently “ jingo ”.to object to everything in any 
way connected with Russia. To counteract this the 
Pope comes forward as a sovereign and appoints a 
representative at Tokio, at the same time requesting 
the Japanese government to appoint a Minister to the 
Vatican. It is unusual for such a mission to be en- 
trusted to another than an Italian, and it is a signifi- 
cant sign of the times. In any enthusiasm for the 
* spread of Christianity ” in Japan, it is to be remem- 
bered that this includes a greater or less spread of 
Roman Catholicism there. 


A world federation of Catholic societies is the hope 
for the future of the American Federation of Catho- 
lie Societies. Plans looking to this end were adopted 
by the national board of the Federation at a session 
in Cincinnati on the 12th, and it is in communication 
with similar bodies in Italy, Germany, France and 
other countries. 


J. G. Phelps Stokes, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Clarence S. Darrow, 
Osear Lovell Triggs, B. O. Flower, Leonard B. Ab- 
bott, Jack London and Upton Sinclair are among the 
organizers of an Intercollegiate Socialistic Society, 
the purposes of which are said to be the dissemination 
of socialistic principles among college and university 
men. The first steps toward forming such an organi- 
zation were taken in New York on the 12th. 


The University Extension program for Philadel- 
phia includes six lectures by Dr. Toyokichi Lyenaga, 
on “ The Struggles and Problems of the Far East.” 


Doctor Ivenaga is a native of Japan. He was edu- 


eated at Oberlin College and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Upon the completion of his studies he entered 
the Japanese Government service, traveling exten- 
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sively through southern and western Asia. Prof. 
Ramsay Muir, lecturer on modern history at Liver- 
pool University, will deliver a course of six illustrated 
lectures on British India. “ The Poetry and Philoso- 
phy of Browning” will be the subject of eight ad- 
dresses by Prof. Edward Howard Griggs. The ex- 
tension lectures will be given on Third-day evenings. 
In addition to these lectures, Prof. Ramsay Muir will 
give a course of Second-day afternoon lectures on 
“ Types of Medieval Life and Thought.” In connec- 
tion with the lectures the Evening Students’ Club will 
meet on Third-day evenings preceding and following 
the lecture season, at which the subjects will be 
studied and discussed. The first meeting of the club 
will be held on Ninth month 26th. 


George MacDonald, author of “ There and Back,” 
“Weighed and Wanting,” “The Wise Woman,” 
“Heather and Snow,” “ Lilith Rampolli,” ** Un- 
spoken Sermons,” “ What’s Mine’s Mine,” died on 
the 18th. He was born in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
in 1824. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


The morning of Eighth month 31st we left Rich- 
mond, a city of more outward signs of cleanliness and 
comfort than any we have seen in this section, for 
Salem, in Southern Indiana, where the Blue River 
Meeting is located. The day was hot and dusty, and 
the train arrived two hours late, after nightfall, and 
at an hour when the meeting was assembled at the 
meeting house four miles away. Our young friend 
Baynes, with a swift-footed horse, soon covered the 
distance, and a fine audience was on hand to greet the 
stranger. An unusual number of young people at- 
tend and are interested in this meeting. The force- 
ful meeting gathered at this place is easily under- 
stood when it is remembered that here Elwood True- 
blood lives and labors. His vigorous personality and 
helpful preaching unites the Friends here in a sin- 
gularly close and sympathetic body. After the meet- 
ing we are domiciled at the home of Lewis Baynes. 
Lewis is at the head of one of the largest families in 
our Society. His ten children are all members, and 
we had the pleasure of meeting seven of them who 
were at home. The meeting near Salem is one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from any other meeting of our 
Society, and is a self-sustained body, with a vigorous 
and well-attended First-day School, and is the best- 
attended meeting in the Illinois Yearly Meeting. The 
morning of Ninth month 1st, we were glad to have a 
brief visit with Elwood Trueblood and his brother 
Thomas and wife, who called for an early morning 
talk, as we were obliged to take a train for Holder, 
Tllinois, at a little past nine o’clock. Before taking 
the train at Salem the traveler paid a pilgrimage to 
the birthplace of the late Secretary Hay. It is a very 
modest one-story brick structure on the outskirts of 
the village, and illustrates the very simple life with 
which the boyhood of the great Secretary was sur- 
rounded. Many of the Friends in this locality are 
descendants of families which emigrated from North 
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Carolina in the early days of the settlement of In- 
diana. They came to get rid of the slavery environ- 
ment, which they did not like in the South. It is pos- 
sible that they contributed more to the procurement 
of freedom by opposing the “ peculiar institution ” on 
free soil than they could have done had they con- 
tended with slavery on its own ground. 


* *& & 


The ride from Salem, Indiana, to Holder, Llinois, 
is an all-day experience, for the Blue River Monthly 
Meeting, near Salem, is 275 miles or more from the 
place where the Blue River Quarterly Meeting was 
held this year. This fact will make tangible the wide 
space which separates our meetings in the Middle 
West. The day of the journey was one of the most 
torrid of the season, and the dust and smoke from the 
soft coal burned in the locomotive made the trip the 
least bit wearisome to the flesh, and not particularly 
exhilarating to the spirit, while the conditions con- 
tributed to the feeling of loneliness. During the day 
we had an illustration of the fact that it is good to 
look upon the face of even a chance acquaintance in 
a strange land. At Bedford, near Salem, a young 
man whom we have heard sing at many gatherings in 
New York, boarded the train. His rich baritone 
voice never sounded so pleasant, even in song, as it 
did when he greeted us so many miles from home. 
But the most tedious trip must have its end, and so 
had ours. Changing cars at the thriving little city 
of Lafayette, we cross Western Indiana into [llinois, 
and traverse a section of the nation’s corn belt, and at 
nightfall are in Holder. 


* & & 


We were kindly sheltered under the roof of the 
Bedell home, near the Benjaminville meeting house, 
where the conference of the Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting First-day School Association was in session. 
An interesting program was presented, largely made 
up of singing. It should be stated that the local 
school has singing every First-day, and owns an or- 
gan, which has a place in the meeting house, without 
damage either to itself or the house, so far as we 
could see. On Seventh-day the quarterly meeting 
was attended, and it proved to be an interesting occa- 
sion. Two sessions were held, the mid-day meal be- 
ing served under the trees in the meeting house yard. 
In the afternoon the business meeting was concluded. 
There was an interesting discussion, one of the points 
being the ever-present question of changing the mode 
of answering the queries. A proposition came up 
from the previous quarterly meeting suggesting that 
the matter be forwarded to the yearly meeting. It 
appeared, however, that there was not unity enough 
with the project to warrant such a step. Some time 
was given to considering the work of the Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, and not 
a little interest was manifested. After meeting we 
became the guest of Allen Brown, who is one of the 
heavy farmers in this region. This is a land of ex- 
panding acres and large crops. Friend Brown owns 
a farm of 800 acres, raises three hundred acres of 
corn, and feeds and fattens as many cattle and hogs, 
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all told, as he has acres. The Illinois farmers this 
year ‘will harvest a corn crop averaging 60 bushels 
to the acre, and the oats have produced an equal num- 
ber of bushels to the acre. First-day a goodly and in- 
terested audience attended the meeting for worship. 
Our friends, Mary G. Smith and Abel Mills had part 
in the service. In the afternoon a few friends met 
with that mother in our Western Israel, Elizabeth H. 
Coale, at the home of her son Warner, and for half 
an hour enjoyed a pentecostal time. The traveler was 
a guest, much to his delight, at the Coale homestead 
for the afternoon and evening. Friends East and 
West will be glad to learn that Elizabeth is improv- 
ing in health. She bears her nearly eighty years with 
grace and cheerfulness, a splendid testimonial to 
both her faith and practice. Second-day the time was 
spent with the family of our friend Edward Coale, 
who so faithfully ministers to the people at Benja- 
minville. In the evening a conference was held with 
a goodly number of the members of the meeting, and 
plans considered for increasing and extending the in- 
terest in our principles, and in the Society which em- 
bodies them. It was felt that the gathering was a 
profitable one. 
* * 


Third-day we went to Decatur. This is the home 
of Clarence and Albert T. Mills, sons of Abel, and 
here a few other Friends may be found domiciled. In 
the evening we met a few Friends at the home of 
Amanda Mills. The Bumgarner family from the Clear 
Creek neighborhood are domiciled here temporarily 
for educational purposes. The mother of this family 
is the daughter of Joshua Mills, of blessed memory. 
It seemed to the writer that there are enough Friends 
in Decatur to form an association, and we hope such a 
result will speedily follow. Albert T. Mills is the 
professor of history and political science in the new 
Milliken University at Decatur. The plant of this in- 
stitution we had the pleasure of inspecting under the 
guidance of Albert. During our stay Clarence drove 
us about the thriving city. Near by are the banks of 
the Muskingum. All this territory is made memor- 
able by the struggles of the greatest of the Presidents, 
Abraham Lincoln. In the park is the old log court 
house in which Lincoln practiced law in his early 
days. A few miles away is the scene of his rail-split- 
ting feats, and here the rails were split which were 
made a spectacular display at the convention in Chi- 
cago in 1860, when he was nominated President. The 
spirit of material progress has worked wonders in this 
region since Lincoln began his career, and yet it is 
extremely doubtful if the superior advantages of the 
new time will produce his equal as statesman and 
moralist. 

* & & 

Our stay is all too short at Decatur, and on the 
morning of the 6th we start for West Liberty, Iowa. 
Our route is by Peoria and Rock Island, and at the 
latter point we wait nearly four hours for connec- 
tions, for these Western railroads have a way of not 
running trains to suit the convenience of the occa- 
sional traveler. At about eleven o’clock at night we 


are received in the hospitable home of Griffith Coale, - 


at West Liberty. Fifth-day, the 7th, Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting was held. It is composed of three 
monthly meetings. One of them, Marietta, is more 
than a hundred miles away, while Prairie Grove is 
about forty miles distant. The attendance was not 
large, but the quality of the concerned Friends pres- 
ent made up for the lack of numbers. In the evening 
we were permitted to meet a number of Friends so- 
cially at the home of Griffith Coale, and in the after- 
noon called on Eliza Mead, Susan E. Webb and Eliza- 
beth C. Childs, and our venerable friend, Thomas 
Hogue, several of whom were shut in by the infirmi- 
ties of the flesh. Before daybreak on Sixth-day morn- 
ing we leave West Liberty for Clear Creek. On this 
trip we had for traveling companions Theodore P. 
Marsh, Nathan Edsall, Josephine Hollingsworth and 
Gertrude Tomlinson, representatives from Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting to the yearly meeting. 
Waiting for the train at the little village of Ladd we 
inspected the mouth of a shaft to a soft coal mine, and 
received the first experience of the dirtiness and dis- 
comforts of coal mining, at least from the standpoint 
of the man who has always lived and labored above 
ground. 
* & * 

Arriving at McNabb we are driven to the home of 
John Swaney, who resides near the old original Clear 
Creek Meeting House. In the afternoon John drove 
us to the burying ground. It is pleasantly situated 
near a delightful grove. Benjamin Lundy, the real 
originator of the abolition propaganda in this coun- 
try, was buried at this place. A small marble slab 
marks his resting place, simply giving his age and 
date of death. It imparts no information as to the 
marked place this unobtrusive Friend filled in the his- 
tory of a great reform. Benjamin Lundy died at the 
age of fifty, at Lowell, where he printed his newspa- 
per, The Genius of Universal Emancipation. The lit- 
tle village is about twelve miles away. His descend- 
ants still live in the neighborhood—at least some of 
them. We are in the congressional district repre- 
sented for many years in the ante-bellum and rebel- 
lion days by Owen Lovejoy, brother of the martyred 
Elijah, who was killed at Alton, because he loved 
freedom better than slavery, and had the courage to 
say so in the midst of a pro-slavery environment. The 
sons of the mob that killed Elijah, or, at any rate, the 
sons of the generation and the community which 
quietly looked on, have erected a monument at Alton 
to his memory. Thus it is demonstrated with what 
alacrity the generation succeeding the prophets per- 
secuted and killed, garnishes their tombs. While at 
the Clear Creek Burying Ground we also visited the 
grave of that more modern, but none the less faithful, 
prophet of progress and righteousness, Joshua L. 
Mills. Eastern Friends, who have been in the habit 
of attending the conferencgs, remember him with de- 
light as one of the Society’s choice spirits. 

H. W. W. 





He who works without thought of return works 
the biggest returns.—S. S. Times. 
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CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Center Quarterly Meeting met for its summer ses- 
sion at Centre meeting house (near Port Matilda, 
Pa.) on Second-day, the 4th of Ninth month. Friends 
generally assembled on Seventh-day, the 2d, in time 
to attend the quarterly meeting’s First-day School 
Association. The clerks of this meeting were George 
W. Fisher and Mary U. Way. Reports were received 
from the four schools of the quarter, these being at 
Dunning’s Creek (Fishertown, Pa.), Bald Eagle 
(Unionville, Fleming Post Office, Pa.), West Branch 
(at Grampian, Pa.), Centre (near Port Matilda, Pa.). 
Of the 23 delegates all were present but five. Near- 
ly all responded to their names with sentiments. 
Lukens Webster, who was present, commended this 
responding with sentiments, and spoke of the value of 
committing to memory good thoughts expressed in 
good language, and of giving them in public on such 
occasions. 

There were excellent recitations by Lena Wall, of 
West Branch; Bessie Underwood, of West Branch; 
Olive Wood, of Dunning’s Creek; Sarah H. Way, of 
Centre; Lydia L. Way, of Centre, and Verna M. 
Way, of Centre. Lydia R. Way, of Centre, read 
from the InreLuicEeNcer an article on “ Loy- 
alty,” written by Charlotte Talcott. A general dis- 
cussion which followed these exercises was taken part 
in by Lukens Webster, of Philadelphia; Reuben P. 
Kester, of Grampian; Alvan Haines, of Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 

The subject for discussion was “ What dangers lie 
in the religious liberty possessed by the Society of 
Friends, especially with reference to introducing in- 
novations in the First-day schools?” Anna Way, of 
West Branch, said that liberty can lead to danger 
only when separated from religion; liberty with 
religion will lead only to innovations that will 
help. Reuben P. Kester called attention to 
those to be found in every neighborhood who 
do not attend religious meetings or First-day 
school as the ones whom we _ have primarily 
to reach with our First-day schools. With this in 
view we must adapt our methods and exercises to the 
work we have to do, and we must go about it in earn- 
est. We should not make it the main point to keep on 
doing as we have been doing. No proposition looking 
to a change should shock any member of a Friends’ 
First-day school. No Friend, for instance, should be 
shocked at even so radical a suggestion as that a musi- 
eal instrument be brought into the meeting house 
for use in the school. This is, of course, a most ex- 
treme case, and perhaps none of our meetings see any 
need for such introduction. But if any member or 
members earnestly feel that it would be a good and 
helpful thing in our Friends’ First-day school work 
their suggestion should not be summarily suppressed 
or timidly withheld. It should be frankly presented 
at the proper time and place and should be frankly 
considered on its merits. In this free and open way 
we should in each neighborhood take into serious con- 
sideration the best ways and means for doing the par- 
ticular work to be done in each neighborhood. 

The visiting Friends, and those from the other 


meetings of the quarter, were taken to the hospitable 
homes of the Friends of the neighborhood for énter- 
tainment during the time of their stay, and the time 
was passed most pleasantly. 

On First-day meetings for public worship were held 
at the meeting house in the morning and afternoon, 
with large attendance each time. Alvan Haines, of 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., appeared in the ministry and 
in prayer at the morning meeting. Lukens Webster 
also appeared briefly. In the afternoon Reuben P. 
Kester, of West Branch (Grampian, Pa.), appeared 
powerfully in the ministry. Alvan Haines spoke 
briefly on the necessity of watchfulness even unto 
prayer. 

For the evening a meeting had been appointed at 
the Methodist church in Stormstown, near by, at the 
invitation of the members of that church. After the 
singing of hymns during the gathering of the people 
those assembled were invited to join in silence, and 
liberty was announced for any present to take vocal 
part in the meeting. A chapter from the Epistle to 
the Ephesians was read by a Friend. Reuben P. Kes- 
ter appeared in the ministry, and Alvan Haines more 
briefly, both being much favored. After the close of 
the meeting, before the company separated, those 
who cared to do so were invited to join in singing a 
hymn. 

On Second-day, at 9 a.m., the Quarterly Meeting 
for Ministers and Elders was held. Visiting Friends 
present were Alvan Haines and wife Mary H. Haines, 
of Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Lukens Webster, of 
Green Street Meeting, Philadelphia; C. M. Buzby 
and wife, Rebecca Buzby, of Winona, N. J., members 
of Woodbury Meeting; R. B. Spicer, of Darby Meet- 
ing. All were present without minutes, but their 
presence was noted on the minutes of the meeting. 

On the assembling of the quarterly meeting, the 
clerk being absent, Lydia R. Way, the assistant clerk, 
was appointed, with Owen Underwood, of Bald Eagle 
Meeting (Fleming, Pa.), as clerks for the day. 

The meetings making up this quarter, which be- 
longs to Baltimore Yearly Meeting, are Dunning’s 
Creek Monthly Meeting, held at Fishertown, ten 
miles west of Bedford, Pa.; Centre, consisting of two 
preparative meetings—Bald Eagle, held at Uniontown 
(Fleming Post Office), Pa., and Centre, held at Cen- 
tre, two and a half miles from Port Matilda, Pa., and 
West Branch, held at Grampian, Pa. Of the seven- 
teen representatives from these monthly meetings all 
were present but two. The twelve queries of the Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting Discipline were answered at 
this time, and summaries adopted to be sent up to the 
yearly meeting to be held in Tenth month. The sta- 
tistics of gains and losses during the year past showed 
for Dunning’s Creek one addition by request and one 
death; for West Branch (Grampian), two additions 
by convincement, three deaths; for Centre, four addi- 
tions, three births and one by request, with one death. 

A minute was made noting the happy conclusion of 
the Portsmouth Peace Conference, and making men- 
tion of President Roosevelt’s commendable part in 
connection with the treaty negotiations. 

R. Barcray Spicer. 
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OPENING DAY AT SWARTHMORE. 


[Extracts from the words of welcome given by Joseph Swain, 
president of Swarthmore College, on Fifth-day, Ninth month 
21st, 1905.) 

For the first time since I came to Swarthmore 1 
have taken a summer off the campus. We all of us 
need a change of scene and surroundings now and 
then. So it is necessary even for one who lives in this 
beautiful place to go away for a time; otherwise I do 
not know why any one should leave Swarthmore in 
the summer. It is so delightfully quiet and restful 
here in that season. However inviting this may be, 
we all welcome in the autumn the day when, invig- 
orated by the exercise and experiences of the sum- 
mer, the students return. I have found healthful 
recreation in travel in the mountains, by the lakes and 
sea, in Wales and England, and am indeed renewed 
in vigor to work with you for the good of our Swarth- 
more family. I hope your summer has been as pleas- 
ant as mine. Every one about the college and the col- 
lege town takes on new life when the students re- 
turn. Every one feels that a new period has begun, 
and each must be up and doing. 

When college opened one year ago Wharton Hall 
was ready only in part for the young men. One sec- 
tion was ready for use, but not finished. The other 
section was occupied a few days later. Grading about 
the building and other improvements have been made 
until Wharton Hall is one of the most agreeable 
homes for young men of all the college homes in the 
country. 

sy the end of the Christmas holiday the new 
C hemistry Building was ready for use. No small col- 
lege is better equipped for under-graduate work in 
chemistry. ‘The Swarthmore College Press has been 
installed, thus making it possible to have the college 
printing done at home under our immediate super- 
vision. Several thousand dollars have been expended 
in books and apparatus, making our library and lab- 
oratories more extensive and useful. 

There have been a number of minor improvements 
and additions. Electric lights have been installed in 
some buildings. The new water supply is now in use. 
A landscape architect has furnished plans for im- 
provements in our roads and walks. A new painting 
of Dr. Magill, the gift of his wife, hangs above the 
rostrum. A sun dial, in memory of Horace White, 
class of ’95, as a memorial from his classmates, has 
been placed on the campus. Several tennis courts 
have been added. The young women have secured 
the consent of the Board of Managers to have athletic 
grounds for young women on the campus. During 
the summer a new kitchen has been built. The in- 
crease in numbers of the students has made it neces- 
sary to provide quarters for the help outside of Par- 
rish Hall. We expect at an early date to begin the 
erection of shops for the engineer. Either a separate 
building will be erected for this purpose, or a wing 
will be added to the east side of Science Hall, like the 
one already added to the west side. We owe this gift 
to the generosity of the friends of the college. 

In this age material equipment is a necessity, but a 
strong faculty is of first importance. I am glad ‘to 





announce that all our esteemed heads of departments 
are with us this year, and one new professorship has 
been created. . . . Dr. John L. Lowes, who comes 
to us after extended experience as a college teacher, 
and a scholar of recognized merit, has been elected to 
the Chair of English. We are pleased to weleome 
all our new teachers among us, and assure them that 
they will have congenial associations and a pleasant 
atmosphere for their work. We have with us a new 
Registrar, William A. Alexander, whom we welcome 
among us. He comes to us after several years of suc- 
cessful experience in the University of Indiana. 


In all this what lesson is there for us as students 
of Swarthmore College? Additional equipment, im- 
proved conditions, and large teaching staff, renewed 
manifestations of loyalty and support, mean new op- 
portunities; and new opportunities mean new respon- 
sibilities. We have better opportunities than our pre- 
decessors. We must get better results therefore or 
we fail in comparison with them. Joseph Wharton 
said in his commencement address, * Duty accepted 
and done is the road to happiness.” This is true in 
college life as elsewhere. If we are to get the most 
out of college, we must recognize that duty accepted 
and done is not only the road to happiness; it is also 
the road to success. We all find, if we are normally 
constituted, much more to do each day than we can 
do. It becomes necessary therefore to choose wisely 
from among those things which invite our time and 
attention. Let us always remember that the primary 
thing for which one goes to college is to complete suc- 
cessfully the course of study, and all other require- 
ments of the college that one may develop all the fac- 
ulties of mind and heart with which he has been en- 
dowed. 

One thing which is common to those who have lived 
a happy and useful life is that they have learned to 
work. In my experience with student life I have 
time and time again observed that those students who 
are making the greatest effort to comply in all re- 
spects with the highest standards of the college, both 
in and out of the class room, are those who have se- 
cured the greatest happiness in the college. The stu- 
dent who from idleness fails in his studies, who is liv- 
ing out of harmony with the college, is the student 
who becomes dissatisfied with himself and is dis- 
gruntled toward others. 

The good a student gets from his college course is 
greatly increased by religiously performing all little 
duties, even though they sometimes seem like ex- 
actions. Prompt and regular attendance at all your 
appointments, whether they be those created by the 
college or of your own making, is a very important 
part of your college training. To go to one’s class 
regularly and promptly is to acquire good habits 
which have more far-reaching results on our lives 
than the knowledge acquired, however valuable that 
may be. To attend regularly and on time religious 
and other gatherings of the students at which you are 
due is also a part of your education. You will add 
much to your own comfort and that of others by ap- 
plying these remarks to the domestic side of the life 
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here, for we are a large family and have little time 
tor spoiled children. 

Last summer I passed Trafalgar Square, in Lon- 
don, and saw again the great monument to Nelson. 
On one side of this magnificent monument are the 
familiar words to the Trafalgar fleet: “ England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty.” There are probably 
a thousamd persons who have heard of Nelson’s in- 
spiring and patriotic words to one who has seen his 
monument of stone and metal, or even knows that 
there is such a monument. The monument may per- 
ish, but the words will live on through the ages. It is 
good thoughts and noble deeds that are worth while. 
It is well to build monuments to the honor of these, 
but the monuments are temporal. The good thoughts 
and noble deeds are eternal. 

Swarthmore welcomes the students back this morn- 
ing and invites them to live a life of good thoughts 
and noble deeds, and thus do your whole duty here 
and prepare yourselves to go out fully equipped to do 
vour work in the world, and, like Nelson, call others 
to action. 








THE VALLEY ROAD. 
At eventide, I shade my eyes 
And peer into the West, 
» Where, winding down the shining plain, 
And round each shaded crest, 
The high road goes the sunset way, 
Upon the endless quest. 


Full many a traveler I have seen 
(And one was passing fair) 

Go down the valley from the door 
And swiftly vanish there, 

Some I have sped upon their path 
And lightened some of care. 


One day I, too, shall take my staff 
And down the valley go, 

For one who went was passing fair, 
And waits for me, I know. 

And I shall find her—O, my soul! 
Beyond the sunset glow. 


—James Owen Tryon, in New England Magazine. 





BIRTHS. 


CARPENTER.—At Mamaroneck, N. Y., on Ninth month 34d, 
1905, to Richard E. and Florence H. Carpenter, a son, who is 
named Richard Earle. 


WHITE.—At Easton, Talbot County, Md., on Seventh month 
9th, 1905, to Joseph Tomlinson and Norah Emily White, a 
daughter, who is named Elizabeth, White. 


ZELLEY.—At Germantown, on Eighth month 28th, 1905, to 
8S. Stockton and Jane W. B. Zelley, a daughter, who is named 
Reba Fenimore Zelley. 


MARRIAGES. 


BYERLY—WHITE.—At Third Haven Meeting House, near 
Easton, Talbot County, Md., on Third-day, Ninth month 12th, 
1905, under the care of Third Haven Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Oscar Kenneth Byerly, son of Charles Oscar Byerly, 
of Wilmington, N. C., and Anna, daughter of Joseph Henry and 
Charlotte Cooper White. 


CADW ALLADER—TWINING.—At the home of Letitia W. 
Twining, Yardley, Pa., Ninth month 6th, 1905, by Friends’ 


ceremony, under care of Makefield Monthly Meeting, Thomas 
Sidney Cadwallader and Sarah W. Twining, both of Yardley. 


DeCOU—BOWNE.—On Eighth month 16th, 1905, at Clover- 
vale Homestead, Bustleton, N. J., at the home of the bride’s 
mother, by Friends’ ceremony, Gardiner Abbott DeCou, son of 
the late Nathan and Sara Harrison DeCou, of Trenton, N. J., 
to Emily Elizabeth Bowne, daughter of the late George Norris 
and Martha S. T. Bowne. 


GARRETT—LONGSHORE.—On the 5th of Ninth month, 
1905, by Friends’ ceremony, at the home of her uncle, Rudolf 
Blankenburg, Hannah Elsie Longshore, of Sheldon, Ia., to How- 
ard Marshall Garrett, of New York City. 


IRISH—EMERICK.—On the 14th of Ninth month, 1905, at 
the home of the bride’s parents, 428 St. Nicholas Avenue, New 
York City, Howard Hallock Irish to Anna Whitney Emerick. 


WEBSTER—MUMA.—At the home of the bride’s mother, 
Ellen C. Webster, of Black Horse, Pa., on Ninth month 14th, 
1905, by Friends’ ceremony, Mary Webster to C. John Muma, 
of Coldstream, Ontario, Canada. 


DEATHS. 


HANNA.—At Wilmington, Del., Ninth month 6th, 1905, 
Martha T. Hanna, in her 83d year, a regular and interested 
member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. This dear sister and 
friend was suddenly called from this earthly life, having met 
her death by a fall in alighting from a trolley car, the true 
cause of which we may never know. She lived less than twelve 
hours afterward. In this sudden sorrow we feel that every 
one she came in contact with has lost a friend who will cher- 
ish her memory. Genial, loving and self-sacrificing, her 
thought was to make others happy. Her example was that of 
true simplicity and economy, her testimony being against show 
or vain display. At her advanced age she was bright and ac- 
tive, and in her cordial and interesting manner was able to en- 
tertain the old and young alike. The Heavenly Father has 
called her, 


“And bade her suddenly depart 
To her complete reward.” F. 


RUSHMORE.—At rest, Ninth month 5th, 1905, Cary Rush- 
more, in the 8lst year of his age; a member of Albany Execu- 
tive Meeting, N. Y. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


At a conference at Oxford on the higher education of work- 
ing men, the Bishop of Hereford commended the Adult Schools 
of the Society of Friends, and said that they had been the 
means of doing an immense amount of good. Seeing the way 
in which numbers of our young people spent their Sundays he 
thought they might be.more profitably spent through joining 
these Adult Schools for instruction in spiritual, secular, and 
social subjects, thus enabling our young men and women to 
become useful and respectable citizens.—The Friend (London). 








COMMITTEES APPOINTED AT PENDLETON. 


With a view to arrangements for Friends’ General Confer- 
ence, to be held next year at Mountain Lake Park, Md., the 
following committees were appointed by the Central Committee 
at its meetings at Pendleton, Ind., Eighth month 18th and 
19th. 

Committee on Transportation: John William Hutchinson 
(chairman), Harry A. Hawkins, James H. Atkinson, Joseph J. 
Janney, Samuel P. Zavitz, Joseph Ratliffe. 

Committee on Publication: J. Eugene Baker (chairman), 
Elizabeth Lloyd, R. Barclay Spicer, Henry W. Wilbur. 

Committee of Arrangements: Benjamin H. Miller (chair- 
man), Alvin G. Thomas, Rebecca B. Nicholson, Anna B. 
Walker, Louise Haviland, Cordelia Wilson, Robert H. Walker, 
Harry A. Hawkins, Wm. G. Brown, Sarah T. Miller, John L. 
Thomas, J. Russell Smith, Lorin H. Bailey, Clarence D. Mills. 

Committee on Program: Dr. O. Edward Janney, Rachel 
W. Underhill, Dr. Joseph S. Walton, William W. Birdsall, 
Bertha L. Broomell, Anna M. Jackson, Anna B. Sheppard, John 
Wm. Hutchinson, Henry W. Wilbur, Susan W. Janney, Herbert 
P. Worth, Henry M. Haviland, Edith M. Winder, Theodore P. 
Marsh, Jesse H. Holmes, R. Barclay Spicer, Edward B. Rawson, 
Frances M. Robinson. 
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CONCERNING “SCATTERED SEEDS.” 


It is due to the readers of Scattered Seeds to explain that 
the issue for Ninth month was unexpectedly delayed because of 
labor troubles in the printing office. For the same reason there 
may also be some delay in the issue for Tenth month, but we 
hope not. If our readers will let us know promptly whenever 
they do not receive their papers by the middle of the month, 
instead of waiting two or three months before writing, as they 
sometimes do, we can correct mistakes sooner. 

It was announced some time ago in the columns of FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER that a limited number of copies of Scattered 
Seeds would be sent free to teachers of public schools. The 
papers will be sent to those who first wrote for them, as there 
have been many more requests than we have been able to com- 
ply with. } ; 

Some recent letters and cards have not received the imme- 
diate attention to which they were entitled, because of my ab- 
sence at Illinois Yearly Meeting. ELIZABETH LLoyD. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Byberry, PA.—The Friends’ Association held its last meet- 
ing at the usual time and place, Ninth month 3d, 1905. Adele 
Watson Jenks gave the Scripture reading at the opening, and 
after the reading of the minutes by the secretary, Gertrude 
Tomlinson, Rachel Knight read Longfellow’s “ Legend Beauti- 
ful.” A character sketch, with “Queen Victoria” as its sub- 
ject, was prepared and read by Clara Wildman. This was very 
interesting, touching, as it did, on her childhood, girlhood and 
matured womanhood as wife, mother and Queen. The promi- 
nent traits in her character were dwelt upon, her simplicity, 
energy and sense of justice. Comments on the sketch and its 
subjects were made by Anna Comly, who spoke of her punc- 
tuality, and by Arabella Carter, who dwelt on her repudiation 
of the credit system as it now obtains—always paying for 
things she wanted or going without them. 

A responsive exercise was given by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The president, John Wood, read “ The Lord’s Prayer,” 
and the others in concert gave the responses. 

Edwin K. Bonner read “Trouble Borrowers,” and Rachel 
Knight, by request, gave another reading. “King Robert of 
Sicily ” was the selection which was much enjoyed. 

A number of visitors were present at this meeting, some be- 
ing from Langhorne Association. The announcement for 
Tenth month meeting showed that afternoon would be filled 
by Prof, Daniel Batchellor, of Philadelphia, who will give “An 
Afternoon with the Poets,” to which a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended. _ 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR CONFERENCE AT MOUNTAIN 
LAKE PARK. 


Will Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting kindly send to 
Rebecca B. Nicholson a card stating whether they would pre- 
fer to select their own homes at our coming conference to be 
held in Eighth month next at Mountain Lake Park, or would 
they prefer that the committee appointed from Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting do the work, as was done in Toronto. Russell 
Smith and R. B. Nicholson represent Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. A response by just a card is sufficient, and is desired be- 
fore meeting of committee of arrangements at time of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. Where information is desired a return 
postage stamp will bring an answer. 

R. B. NICHOLSON. 








DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXXIV. 


Text, Heb. x., 5; Reading, Heb. x. 


The view of the atonement held by Friends as presented in 
the last lesson was the outgrowth of one of the essentials of 
early Quakerism. While they distinguished between abstract 
ideas and their concrete expression, they refused to consider 
them separately. _The simplicity and singleness of their minds 
prevented them from severing courage from him who acted 
courageously; they did not think of love separately from the 
persons that loved; virtue was not virtue until practiced by 














some living person; that is, courage, love, virtue, and all their 
kindred, that are so frequently mentioned to-day as abstrac- 
tions, were to these early Friends clothed with flesh and blood; 
they made no effort to separate the thing from the thing con- 
tained; for them the body and the spirit lived together. Some 
generation or more later they did, like the Mystics, attempt to 
sever these things, to separate the body from the spirit, to 
withdraw from the world and the things of time in order to 
preserve the sweetness of the communion with things heavenly. 

The early Friends, in imitation of the life of Jesus, took the 
gifts God had given them and went into the world; they 
clothed the qualities of the heart with flesh and blood. Con- 
sequently it was easy and natural for them to hold the Divin- 
ity and the Humanity of the Christ together; the historic evi- 
dence and the inner evidence found confirmation in each other. 
To these primitive Friends these things belonged together as 
naturally as the innocency and trustfulness of a child belong 
to the flesh and blood of the child. 

These Friends insisted that the humanity of Christ and his 
record left in history could not be separated from the divinity 
of Christ and the witness thereof left by the “seed of God” in 
our hearts. Fox and his immediate followers, in speaking of 
the one, urge its connection with the other. They were beset 
with enemies who laid great stress upon the outward evidence, 
upon the human attributes. In reply, these Quakers urged the 
inner evidence, the spiritual attributes, but not to the extent 
of sundering them from their garments of flesh and blood. 
While they declared that the letter killeth, it was in the sense 
oi the letter severed from the spirit that made it alive. It re- 
mained for a later epoch in the history of Quakerism to sun- 
der the spirit from the letter, the divinity from its humanity, 
the kernel from the husk, the petals from the stamens, and 
declare that one was life and the other death. The early 
Friends saw that this was not man’s function, but God’s; that 
this could be done only after the Growth was completed, only 
at the final harvest. They saw that to separate the husk from 
the kernel before the grain was ripened, that to strip the petals 
from the stamens before the quickening process had been ef- 
fected was to destroy God’s mysterious plans. They saw that 
the divine within, begotten of God, needs the humanity that 
is to be overcome, and that the tares will be removed in the 
final harvest. 

Penington says that the Friends “distinguish . . . between 
that which is called the Christ and the bodily garment which 
he took. The one was flesh, the other spirit. The flesh profit- 
eth nothing (saith he), the Spirit quickeneth.” This is in the 
sense that the petals profiteth nothing, it is the stamens that 
quickeneth; in the sense that the flower that is all petals 
profiteth nothing, but not in the sense as interpreted by one 
faction of Friends, who once insisted that as the quickening 
process of the stamens only was vial, the petals were not nec- 
essary; that, as the quickening process of the Spirit was only 
vital, then its garment of flesh and blood, and its historic rec- 
ord were of no avail. Neither is this citation of Pennington’s 
to be misunderstood in the sense interpreted by another fac- 
tion of Friends, who insist upon the outward evidence, the his- 
toric record, the perishingly human, and with their brothers 
in Christ have differed, like children, over which was the 
greater, which was more necessary. 

Consequently, when Penington cites the expression that 
“the flesh profiteth nothing, the spirit quickeneth,” it is in 
the sense of their natural inter-relation, and it enables him 
to be the better understood when he continues, “ And he that 
eateth me, shall live by me, even as I live by the father” 
(John 6: 57, 63). “This is the manna itself, the true treasure: 
the other, but the visible or earthen vessel which held it. The 
body of flesh was but the veil (Heb. 10: 20). The eternal life 
was the substance veiled. The one he did partake of, as the 
rest of the children did; the other was he who did partake 
thereof (Heb. 2: 14). The one was the body which was pre- 
pared for the life, for it to appear in and be made manifest 
(Heb. 10: 5). The other was the life, or light itself, for whom 
the body was prepared, who took it up, appeared in it to do 
the will (Psalms 40: 7, 8), and was made manifest to those eyes 
which were able to see through the veil wherewith it was cov- 
ered (John 1: 14).” 

Is not the truth of this confirmed in the Scriptures? asks 
Penington. “ And it is not a good way to know this by unity 
with it, by feeling a measure of the same life made manifest 
in our mortal flesh (2 Cor. 4: 11)? This, we confess, is our 
way of understanding things.” 1 

George Fox adhered closer to this unity of the outer and 
inner Christ than many of those who have undertaken to ex- 
plain Fox. It is possible to so edit, arrange and infer from 
his writings that he held to either the one or the other posi- 
tion. The spirit of his meaning must be gathered with care. 
“And this we (the Friends) witness,” he writes, that “the 
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Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we saw the 
glory thereof as the glory of the only begotten of the Father, 
tull of grace and truth, and of his fullness have we received 
grace for grace... . We who are the people of God, and in 
scorn called Quakers by them, are believers in the Light, and 
children of the Light, with which we see our life hid in Christ; 
and are witnesses of Christ’s birth, suffering, death and res- 
urrection, and of his flesh and of his divinity. ... It is an 
easy matter to make an outward profession of Christ’s death, 
but it is another matter to come to die with Christ, and suf- 
fer with him, which they must do if they will come to live and 
be glorified with him.” 

It was this unity of the outward and the inward, of the 
record and the experience, of the kernel and the husk, of the 
petal and the stamen, of the mortal and the immortal, that en- 
abled Fox to be misunderstood by his enemies and his fol- 
lowers on the divinity of Christ and the atonement. After 
quoting the fifth chapter of Romans, 6 to 11, which brings no 
contradiction to his mind, he says, “ And this we witness who 
are in scorn called Quakers, that Christ did not die for sinners 
that they should live all their lifetime in sin, and die in their 
sins; but, as sin had reigned unto death, so grace might also 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. For know ye not that all we that have been 
baptized into Jesus Christ have been baptized into his death. 


We are buried then with him by baptism into his death, that, | 


like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, so we should walk in newness of life, if we be grafted 
with him into the similitude of his death.” 2 
KEFERENCES: 

7“ Works of Isaac Penington,” Vol. I., p. 266. 2d ed. 

:“ Works of George Fox,” Vol. V., pp. 84 to 94. Phila. ed., 
1831. 








METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR EIGHTH 
MONTH, 1905. 


eat DOOR oinikn share ccc wapeknn ss bee tne sss dse wee 30.009 
Highest barometer during the month, 18th, 28th ....... 30.230 
Lowest barometer during the month, 15th .............. 29.670 
Mean temperature ...... wis aah. Cie A GCN we A hele 73.4 
Highest temperature during the month, 13th, 23d ...... 90. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
Rc oiaie cs kee eaeey ent Kener stawvenbesnnensaeeeen 57. 
Mean of maximum temperatures .............0-0000. 81.3 
Mean of minimum temperatures ...........++0eeeeeees 65.5 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 4th, 29th .........22. 
Least daily range of temperature, 9th ................. 5. 
Mean daily range of temperature ..............0+s0005: 15.8 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point ................++. 62.5 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. ................0005: 74.3 
Total precipitation, rain, inches ..............-+0ss.055 9.06 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.42 inches 
of rain, on the 6th. 


Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 16. 
Number of clear days, 8; fair days, 11; cloudy days, 12. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest and south. 
Thunderstorms on 5th, 6th, 12th, 13th, 15th, 25th, 30th, 31st. 
Hail on the 5th. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 77.5° on 

llth. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 56.° on 27th. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 65.8°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 75.° on 11th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb theromometer at 8 p.m., 56.° on 17th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 65.9°. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 65.9°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures, 81.3° and 65.5°, respectively, give a monthly mean 
of 73.4°, which is 1.5° below the normal, and the same as for 
the corresponding month in 1904. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 9.06 inches, 
is 4.56 inches more than the normal, and 2.47 inches more than 
fell during Eighth month, 1904. 

A thunderstorm, with hail and heavy rain, occurred on the 
afternoon of the 5th inst.; 1.14 inches of rain fell in 45 min- 
utes; also heavy rain on the 6th inst.; 2.40 inches fell in 1 hour 
and 20 minutes. Joun CoMLyY, Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Phila., Eighth month 3lst, 1905. 


For FRIenpDs’ INTELLIGENCER, 
, MYT. SHASTA, 


Oh, Shasta, loving Shasta, for ages hast thou shone, 

A monument of greatness, the work of God alone; 

Soft snow has been thy raiment; from birth until this hour 
The sun with all its piercing heat, on this has little power. 


Old time with all its ravages, has left thee unimpaired, 

Thy cold and lofty grandeurs by thousands has been shared, 
Thou art courted by all classes; thy fame is far and wide, 
And many are the devotees that climb thy perilous side. 


Thine awe-inspiring presence beams forth in art sublime, 
Planned by nature’s architect thy building is divine; 

We mount thy dizzy summit, and rest there when in state, 
Gray clouds thy constant retinue on us with honor wait. 


We envy not thy majesty, nor covet thee thy throne, 
Nor seek thy side, to be thy bride, in life or death, alone. 
So farewell, farewell Old Shasta, we’ll leave thee in thy pride 
With mother earth, that gave thee birth, we’ll leave thee glori- 
fied. A, F. We 
Watsonville, Cal. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia. 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 
Place), 11 a.m. 





Street  (be- 
and Boerum 


Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





9th mo. 23d (7th-day).—Bucks First- 
day School Union, at Solebury, Pa. 
Friends will be met at New Hope, which 
may be reached by train and trolley, at 
10 a.m. 


9th mo. 24th (1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends of White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of William Moore, 78 Fisher Avenue, at 
11 a.m. 


9th mo. 24th (1st-day).—Annual meet- 


-ing in the old Warrington Meeting 


House, eight miles from Dillsburg, York 
County, Pa. Elizabeth Lloyd and others 
expect to attend. 


9th mo. 30th (7th-day).—Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Scipio (four miles to 


Aurora on L. V. R. R.), N. Y.; minis- 
ters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


10th mo. Ist (lst-day).—A circular 
meeting under the care of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting Committee, will be held 
at Birmingham Meeting House, at 3 p.m. 

Any one desiring to attend by the 
W. & N. Railroad train, going north, will 
be met at Pocopson Station at 9.10 a.m., 
conveyed to the morning and afternoon 
meetings, and returned to the train going 
south at 5.30 p.m., provided they send 
word a few days before to George Steele, 
Pocopson P. O., Chester County, Pa. 


10th mo. Ist (Ist-day)—Meeting for 
worship at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
at 3 p.m. All interested in religious 
education especially invited. 





The manner in which you spend your 
leisure will determine how you will 
spend eternity. 





